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THE HALL AND HOVEL, 

The two extremes of ordinary life were one day 
thrown before me, in a manner so striking to the 
senses, that I could not but survey them closely, 
and ponder on them often afterwards, in solitude 


and among the haunts of men, and weigh intheirlight | th 


the wisdony of the world, that hes Gawn such an 
immeasurable distance between poverty and wealth, 
and attached so much insignificance to the first 
and so much importance to the last. 

Circumstances called me to spend a short sea- 
son at Hampton Hall, the residence of the Hamp- 
tons, a rich and prosperous family, who lived in 
all the luxuriance of modern fashion, without a 
want that money could supply, and far removed 
from the most distant prospect of a change of for- 
tune, for the family wealth consisted in extensive 
tracts of highly cultured lands, literally that kind 
of wealth which, not being liable to the thousand 
casualties which may overtake other species of 
property, may be said to have no wings. 

In the midst of indolence and opulence, the 
Hamptons drawled away day after day. The sun 
heated the air to an unpleasant degree, and de- 
stroyed all the freshness and fragrance of the 
morning, long before the family were stirring— 
towards ten, half a dozen pale and disconsolate 
faces assembled at the breakfast table, and after 
the usual exclamations of ‘‘ ne appetite—no appe- 
tite,” had passed all around the board, a few slices 
of toast were eaten, a little coffee sipped, and then 
the dishes were pushed away, and the family 
speedily disappeared; some lounge away the 
morning on a sofa, others stroll with a book on 
the piazza, and Mr. Hampton himself amused 
those who chose to follow him to the parlor, with 
astring of complaints against the season, or his 
laborers, or the price of produce, or his gouty leg, 
or—but he had an eternal stock, and was plagued 
with all the trouble in the world. 

About the time that an industrious man has fin- 
ished his hard day’s work, the family again con- 
vened—they came bearing about them the effects 
of a morning’s idleness—weary, dull and com- 
plaining of head ache and ennui. The table was 
spread with delicacies, but the want of exercise 
produced the corresponding want of appetite, and 
in vain were the savory dishes spread out in the 
most inviting order—the most delicate fails to re- 
store the lost tone of the stomach—it was a useless 
trouble—a lost expense. When the mind and 
body become reduced to a certain state of lassi- 
tude, it is difficult to rouse them to any exertion; 
and the majority of the family, instead of giving 
the afternoon to activity of some sort, retired to 
loll away the time in bed, while others dressed for 
Visiting or to receive company. Thus passed the 
remainder of the day, and the evening found every 


one in an ill humor with something or somebody— 
the thousand little mortifications of the day or 


week; the tiresomeness of visiters; the insipidity 
of amusements; and the weary space of time that 


was to be endured, furnished endless themes of 


complaint. And when I quitted Hampton Hall, it 


i with more of pity than envy towards its inhab- 
nts, 


Pursuing my journey toward my destination, I 


found myself in a few hours far beyond the abodes 


of art and luxury, traversing a wilderness of deep 
and almost endless shade—and towards evening, 
an accident obliged me to take shelter for the 
night in a small hovel, that scarcely appeared to 


have been intended for human beings. It was 


built of logs, with but two small apartments below, 
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and two above; yet the rooma and the scanty fur- 
niture they contained, were an and sweet; the 
merry ringing of axes in the }woods hard by, in- 
formed me that the master of the hut and his boys 
were busy at their labor, and fhe good woman and 
two rosy, flaxen-haired girls)were busy at their 
wheels. Idleness seemed usknown there, every 
thing bore the marks of indi d management, 
and cheerfulness and good humor sat on every 
face. ‘Two hours before night, the woodsman and 
his boys came in, and put up their axes, having 
finished their day’s work, the remainder of the 
afternoon was spent in gunning and fishing, in 
which sport I was highly happy to be a partaker. 
When we returned, a warm supper, in plentiful 
abundance, smoked upon the table, and never did 
I make a more hearty meal, or, I may add, see 
others do more justice to the business than did 
every one around the table; mirth and hilarity 
reigned through the evening, and each retired, to 
rest soundly till break of day, which was the signal 
for the cottagers to stir, and then they went whist- 
ling or singing to work, with a heart light and 
merry. 

Thus passed each day at the hovel in the forest. 
Their rude but wholesome habits and employ- 
ments kept up the flow of health; their spare hours 
for amusement were enjoyed with a double zest; 
they were comfortable, contented and happy. And 
I left them with more of envy than pity. 

Yet so great is the infatuation of human nature, 
these poor people would @oubtless have given —_ 
thing to exchange the peace, contentment, healt 
and enjoyment of their rude hut, for the splendid 
misery of Hampton Hall. Thus the poor, instead 
of looking downwards to those below, look ever 
upwards to those above, and, never dreaming that 
happiness dwells oftener in the cottage than the 
palace, long to be great, and fancy wealth would 
bring only a train of delight. The mistake may 
at any time be read by a close observer of men 
and things. [ Trenton Emporium. 
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OH! DEAR! DEAR! 

‘*Qh! dear! dear! how it does smoke!” exclaim- 
ed a little girl who was sitting near the parlor fire; 
‘‘why, mother, what does make it smoke su? 
Does’nt it make your eyes smart dreadfully?” 

‘No, it does not,” replied her mother, very 
calmly. 

‘Why, I am sure, I should think it would,” 
rejoined Janette, ‘‘ your eyes are so weak. Mine 
are almost put out.” 

‘*T perceive there is some smoke in the room,” 
replied her mother, ‘‘ and my eyes feel a little un- 
comfortable, but not dreadfuily so;—I don’t think 
there is any sort of danger of their being put out, 
as you Call it.” 

‘* Qh, mother,” said Janette laughing, ‘‘ that is 
the way you always answer me when I say any 
such thing.” 

‘* It seems I have not done so frequently enough 
to produce much impression,” replied her mother. 
‘It is certain, at least, that you are not quite 
cured of making a great ado about very trifling 
things. How many times in the course of the day 


something as really dreadful?” 

‘*] don’t know, mother, I am sure.” 

‘* Nor I either; but I should suppose it has been 
more times than you have met with any thing really 
dreadful in your whole life.” 

‘€Q-0-9-oh! mother,” exclaimed Janette, 








so far, do you suppose you have complained of 


‘*T mean so, seriously. Let us see, now. In 
the first place, when you came up into the parlor 
this morning, what an outcry there was about the 
cold. ‘ Oh dear! you never were so cold in all your 
life—you certainly should freeze to death,’ t was 
really more annoying to me to hear your groans 
and exclamations, than it would have heen to have 
remained, for a considegable. time, in the coldest 
part of the house.” 

**But mother, did’nt you think it really was 
dread. 2 

Her mother laughed. 

‘*No, but was'nt it really very cold indeed, this 
morning ?—and the fire had but just began to burn, 
when I came down.” . 

**It was a cold morning, I admit,” said her 
mother, ‘‘a very cold morning—not dreadful cold, 
though. We don’t have any dreadful cold weath- 
er. I presume that if we were to go to Spitzber- 
gen or Nova-Zembla,—the places that you were 
studying about, some days since, we should find it 
really dreadfully cold. But those who have good 
tight houses, and warm clothing, need not suffer 
dreadiully, from any weather that we have in New 
England.” 

‘*Oh! mother,” said Janette, laughing, I did’nt 
mean anything like that. But, then, any body, in 
speaking of the weather, would say it was cold to- 
day; and the parlor, this morning, was dread—no 
—it was uncomfortable, certainly.” 

‘* So it was, I grant; and we all felt uncomfort- 
able as well as yourself: but still there was no 
need of making such an outcry about it. Espe- 
cially while the fire was burning, and the room 
becoming warm as fast as possible, it was very 
foolish. I felt uncomfortable, myself, and, I be- 
lieve, made the remark that the room was very 
cold. But, you would have laughed to have seen 
me shivering and drawing myselfap, and exclaim- 
ing as if I were really suffering some great dis- 
tress.” 

‘*Oh! you, mother—of course, you would’nt do 
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so. 
‘*And why should you, any more than I? 
There are some things that a little girl can un- 
derstand as well as a grown person. You can 
understand just as well as I can, that fretting or 
complaining, or making an outéry about little 
troubles, will do nothing towards removing them. 
if you allow yourself to make such an ado, when- 
ever you are subjected to a little pain or incon- 
venience, or when things happen not to go on 
exactly as they should, you will grow up to be one 
of the kind of persons who are scoiding and fret- 
ting, or complaining so much of the time, that they 
are an annoyance to every body about them.” 

**Like Mrs. ,” remarked Janette. ‘J 
think I should not desire to make a visit at her 
house very often, if it were not for the good times 
I can have with the girls, when their mother is 
out of sight—she does make such a fuss about 
every - 

‘*It is not necessary,” interrupted her mother, 
‘*to say all that you think about Mrs. . In- 
stead of talking about the faults of your friends, 
you have only to resolve within yourself, that you 
will not copy them. But, as you are going on 
now, I must say, I think you are in a fair way to 
carry this fault as far as any person has done, that 
I am acquainted with. Without having met with 
a single real trouble to-day, your countenance has 
worn the expression of distress, in more than twenty 
cases.” 

‘‘ Why, mother? I am sure I did’nt know it. 

‘*T supposed not,” replied her mother. ‘* You 














in aa incredulous tone. 





are so much in the habit of fretting and complain- 
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ing, or of allowing your brow to contract at the 
merest trifle, that you are hardly conscious of it, 
when you do so. But now, I want you to watch 
yourself in this respect, and you will very soon 
understand what I mean. 

Janette promised that she would try to break 
herself at once of a habit that threatened to render 
her so troublesome and disagreeable to those about 
her. She will not find it easy to break herself 
immediately of a habit which has become so strong, 
but there is no bad habit which may not be broken 
up by persevering endeavors to subdue it. This 
fault of Janette’s was a very slight one,—that is, 
it was one for which she was not very much to 
blame. She did not practice it wilfully, for it 
seems she did not so much as know she had it. It 
was a very different kind of fault from that of dis- 
obedience to her parents, or of unfaithfulness in 
any known duty. But s@ill, as her mother told 
her, it was a fault that would render her disagree- 
able. Nobody would like to be. considered disa- 
greeable. But now, it is very often the case that 
some little awkward, or disagreeable or trouble- 
some habit, which a little gitl may have contracted, 
will make her universally disliked in spite of a 
great many amiable or excellent qualities that may 
he possessed by her. Her good qualities will per- 
haps be every one overlooked, on account of some 
one thing that is unpleasant about her. This is 
not quite fair, we own; but so it is; and any little 
girl who would avoid bringing upon herself the 
dislike of her companions, or of older persons, 
must try to find out what there is in her character 
or manners that is unamiable or disagreeable, and 
endeavor constantly to correct it. A little girl 
should be very thankful to any friend who will 
kindly point out to her any such habit or trait of 
charaeter. When she is grown up, no person will 
be likely to speak with her so freely of her faults. 
She must improve advice while it is to be had. 
Growa persons as well as children, are oftentimes 
very unpopular, solely on account of some one 
unpleasant trait in their character, or something 
disagreeable in their manners, which they have 
failed to correct, only because they were entirely 
unconscious of possessing it. Nobody likes to 
speak to such individuals to their faces about their 
disagreeable manners. They are only talked 
about behind their backs. Any little girl then, 
who would avoid bringing: upon herself the dislike 
of her acquaintances, must be willing, as we have 
already said, to have her faults very freely pointed 
out to her, and to make real and persevering ef- 
forts to overcome them. [ Dialogue Stories. 





 BENEVOLENCE. 


LETTER FROM MR. BREWER. 


Smyrna, June 23, 1836. 
To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion, 

My pear Youne Frienps,—I am sitting in the 
same place, where, five years ago the coming Oc- 
tober, I penned an appeal to you and your prede- 
cessors, in behalf of ‘‘ The Friend of Youth,” a 
weekly newspaper in Greek for the benefit of the 
youth in this great city. My pen I have laid 
down to muse on the Lord’s providential dealings 
sinee then, and to thank Him for his great good> 
ness to me, the unworthy agent of your contribu- 
tions; to not a few of you, and to many of the 
dear children and youth around me! Once from 
the ravages of the cholera, and thrice from the 
plague, myself and my family have been preserved. 
** In journeyings often; in perils of robbers, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea,” the hand of the Lord has been 
upon me for good. I have traversed far and wide, 
the region of the Seven Churches which were in 
Asia, and that of Antioch, Iconium, Lystria, and 
Derbe, principally for distributing the Word of 
xed, I have also passed and repassed, on the 
affairs of our mission, the seas and ocean which 








we must through much tribulation enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven,” I hope also to be enabled to 
say with him, on another occasion, ‘‘ None of these 
things move me.” 

I would fain bless the Lord, too, for his mercies 
bestowed upon you. Some, it is true, of the dear 
youth, who have contributed to sustain us in our 
work, have, as we trust, fallen asleep in Jesus; 
but I have before me in the Youth’s Companion 
for March 18th, 1836, a second letter ‘‘ from the 
same little Miss, who four years ago, sent the first 
donation for the little Greek Paper, and whose let- 
ter was published in the Companion of Feb. 15, 
1832,” She, therefore, and numbers of others, 
have been spared thus long to do good, and I would 
hope also to recetwe good. May both be increased 
many fold. 

The Lord has alsd been very gracious to many 
of the Youth aroutia-tis. The messenger of death 
has indeed been busy among the dense mass of 
dark, red and brown dwellings which lie behind 
me. Among the six thousand victims of the cho- 
lera, at the period before mentioned, more than 
1000, probably, from among the class of the young; 
and succeeding years of pestilence have gleaned 
others not a few, for the garner of the grave. 
Tens of thousands of Turkish, Jewish, and even 
Greek children, are still thronging the paths of igno- 
rance, errorand vice; but then, thanks to Almighty 
God, only a few weeks since, before the plague in- 
terrupted our work, more than 600 Greek Youth, 
to say nothing of hundreds in times past, of whom 
a large proportion are girls, were enjoying the in- 
structions of missionary schools. One or two in- 
dividuals at least, who have been my pupils, give 
pleasing evidence of a change of heart, and seve- 
ral meet with becoming fortitude, the new storm 
of persecution which has arisen against the truth. 

It is due to candor to state that the defective 
condition of ,my ‘printing ¢stablishment, and the 
want of sufficient pecuniaty aid to publish my 
Greek and English papers regularly, has prevented 
the contributions heretofore received, from being 
so efficiently and judiciously expended, as I could 
wish. But now by my visit to America, and the 
arrival of a Christian brother for the printing de- 
partment, those delinquences are in a great degree 
supplied. And as it respects the money necessary 
to publish a weekly religious newspaper for our 
youth. I am encouraged by your kind Editor and 
by the continued contributions and letters of seve- 
ral of your number, to hope there will be no lack. 
When the plague shall have once more passed, I 
shall endeavor to inform you more particularly of 
my undertakings, or at least as soon as I shall re- 
ceive a louder word of encouragement from you. 
Mean while I commend to your charities and the 
prayers of all the pious, two classes of children 
around me. Of the one, you may take as a speci- 
men my own little son, Fisk Parsons, seated on a 
trunk beside me, and speaking his mingled English 
and Greek; yonder bareheaded and barefooted 
family of girls and a boy playing on the sea-side 
before my house, or rather, those two profane and 
quarrelsome boys, venders of cakes, now under 
my window; one with a red fulled cap, and the 
other of blue knit work upon their heads, whom I 
have heard even now telling one another to go to 
the wicked one, and whom I have been compelled 
to reprove for their clamor while finishing this sen- 
tence; these‘may be representatives of the other. 
I remain your grateful and affectionate friend, 

Jos1an Brewer. 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands,—No., 10. 


Another belief formerly cherished by the natives 
of the Sandwich Islands, was the transmigration of 
souls, that is, they supposed that the souls of the 
dead sometimes entered dumb animals, such as 
beasts. birds, and fishes, and made their abode— 
and they further believed that those animals which 





intervene between us and our native land; and 
though I can join the exhortation of the apostle 


: friends, would manifest special kindness and re- 


after he had visited in the same quarter, ‘ That! gard for them. They were accordingly led to the 


were animated by the spirits of their deceased 


practice of a variety of absurd and superstitious 
customs. Fishermen sometimes threw the bodies 
or portions of the bodies of their dead relatives into 
the sea to be devoured by the sharks. They sup- 
posed their souls would then become inhabitants 
of sharks, and that they would themselves be se. 
cure from harm, if, by the upsetting of their canoes 
or other accident, they were thrown into the power 
of the monsters. They however can recount no 
instance of any one ever having received special 
favor from the shark, because he had fed it with 
human flesh; and had they been acquainted with 
the Bible which says that ‘‘ The wicked shall be 
cast into hell, and all the nations that forget God,” 
and farther that ‘‘ The righteous slyall shine forth 
as the sun, in the kingdom of their Father,” they 
would not have practiced such abominations, 

The chiefs were supposed to be descended from 
their gods, and, after death to possess supernatura} 
powers, and to be able, then, to benefit or injure 
mankind, according to their caprices; and to get 
possession of any portion of a chief, such as a 
tooth, a lock of hair, or even a piece of clothing 
which had been suffused with perspiration, was 
deemed sufficient to secure individuals from harm, 
and to give them the power to pray to death, or 
otherways injure their ‘enemies. On this and 
other accounts, the clothing of the chiefs was uni- 
formly destroyed after their death, and sometimes 
the wardrobes consisting of native cloth, mats, val- 
uable pieces of silks and broad cloths, amounting 
to many canoe loads, were sunken by large stones 
in deep places in the sea, lest they should be ob- 
tained by some one and used to the detriment or 
disgrace of the surviving friends. 

The bones of chiefs were also deemed of special 
value for pointing arrows and for making fish hooks, 
and they were deposited with the utmost secrecy 
by the friends, to prevent their being stolen: for 
this purpose. I have now in my possession a fish 
hook made of the bones of a deceased chief, which 
the natives once supposed would catch fish when 
their ordinary ones were entirely unsuccessful; 
they believed that the hook had the power to make 


fish seize it—With the bone pointed arrows, the ~ 


natives sometimes killed mice for the purpose of 
insult, and the dead chief, with whose bones the 
arrows were pointed, was regarded as irrecovera- 
bly disgraced. St. Paul says of the heathen, that 
they are ‘‘full of envy, malignity, inventors of 
evil things, implacable, unmerciful;” and in how 
many shapes do they exhibit these deformities. 
Even the dead are not permitted to rest in. quiet- 
ness, so insatiable are the corrupt propensities of 
the natural heart. Of what inestimable worth is 
the Gospel, which is able to reconcile all differen- 
ces, to subdue all hatred and animosity, and by 
inculcating a forgiving spirit and a forgetfulness 
of injuries, to offer peace to all mankind. 
A. Cuapin. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ELLEN MAYHEW. 


‘* Mother,” said Ellen Mayhew in a sweet and 
tender tone, ‘‘ there is a tear in your eye; is little 
Charley worse this morning?’’ ‘‘ Your sweet lit- 
tle brother is dead, Ellen,” said Mrs. Mayhew; 
‘*he died this morning just as the beautiful sun 
was rising.” ‘‘Oh, my sweet little brother! and 
shall I never see you again?” sobbed Ellen; while 
the tears rolled fast over her cheeks. ‘‘ Do not 
weep so, Ellen,” said Mrs. Mayhew, “ you will 
see him again in heaven if you are a good girl. 
Shall we go and see the dear baby, Ellen?” El- 
len followed her mother into a large chamber; the 
windows were half shut, and at first they could 
hardly see what was there. In a few minutes El- 
len saw his little crib covered with a snow white 
cloth. Her mother turned back the cloth, and 
there was her dear little brother cold and still. 
Ellen shrunk back when she first looked on his 
little marble face, but when she looked again, his 








little face seemed so calm, so pure and beautiful, 
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thnt she wished not to look away., She now came 
near to his little bed, and put her hand on his cold 
motionless face. ‘‘Oh, Charley,” said she, ‘I 
wish you would smile on me as you used to do,” 
and she bent over the bed and kissed his cold icy 
lips, and parted: the hair on his little forehead, and 
then folded his little hands across his bosom. ‘‘ Oh 
Charley,” she sobbed again, ‘‘ I wish you would 
your little eyes and look on me again.” 
‘He will never open his eyes, nor smile on you 
ain, Ellen—he is dead, His little spirit which 
made him open his eyes, and smile on you, has 
gone, and this is only his body that is left. This 
body will be put under the ground to-morrow—but 
where do you think his soul has gone?” ‘* You 
told me, mother, when little cousin Mary died, that 
her soul returned to God who gave it—and little 
Charley’s has gone too, has it not, mother?” 
“Yes, my dear,” continued Mrs. Mayhew, ‘the 
soul is imniortal, it can never die; when thousands 
of years shall have rolled away, it will have just 
begun to live.” ‘* But, mother, what will become 
of the body?” ‘‘ After the body is put in the 
ground, it will moulder away to dust, and be the 
food of worms. But God will raise it up again at 
the last day.” ‘‘Oh, then I shall see Charley 
again!’’ ‘* Yes, as I told you before, I hope we 
shall meet the dear baby again; if we are God’s 
people we shall all meet in heaven. But remem- 
bet, my dear Ellen, that you too must die.” ‘‘ Yes 
mother, I know that I must die, but it makes me 
feel very dreadful to think of it.” ‘‘ If you believe 
inthe Lord Jesus Christ, you need not be afraid 
tothink of death. Death and the grave have no 
terrors to good children. If God is your friend 
you need not be afraid of death.” ‘‘If I were 
sure of going to heaven, mother,” continued Ellen, 
“] should not be afraid to die. I have often 
thought how beautiful it would be to live with 
ist and angels in heaven.” 
Ellen; and will you begin to try to repent of all 
your sins and believe in the Saviour?” ‘I will, 
mother.”” She-then kissed her mother, and went 
into her own little chamber, and knelt down and 
prayed that the Lord would make her his own for 
Christ’s sake. When Ellen came down to dinner 
she looked very calm and mild, and asked her 
mother to repeat some verses about heaven. Her 
mother set down by the window, and repeated to 
her these beautiful lines. 
“There is a land of rest and joy, 
That every chartn discloses; 
No brambles there our steps annoy, 
And there bloom thornless ruses. 
The light there never fades away, 
And clouds obscure it never; 
But there is one eternal day, 
A day of rest forever. 
‘There is no winter there, no storms 
To fill it with commotion; 
But summer’s smile unnceasing warms 
The heart wrapt in devotion. 
Blest spirits there delighted rove 
And wake each tuneful measure; 
There brightly beams the sun of love, 
The source of every pleasure. 
This country. so divinely fair, 
This glorious land, is heaven; 
Oh! would’st thou find a mansion there? 
Then love, obey thy Saviour here, 
To thee it shall be given.” C. 








PARENTAL. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

After returning from the Communion season, 
the following conversation passed between a little 
child three years old and her father—who had 
ry the bread at that table in presence of the 
child. 

P Child. Pa, we have had supper at meeting to- 
ay. 

Father. Yes, my dear, the Lord’s supper— 
Christ 8 supper for his people, that love him. 

Yes, pa, Christ’s supper for his people, 

#. But-you may come to it, my dear, when 

s , 








** So it would, y 


you are a little older, if you will love Him—and 
(several other children being present) you may all 
come to it if you will love Christ, and think how 
much he has done for you. 

The little child said, ‘‘ I°ll come when I’m a lit- 


head and looked an earnest desire that he might be 
prepared to come—and another eight, with a very 
expressive sigh, seemed to say, ‘I shall hope too 
to be prepared to come very soon.’ 

The father thought of an absent child at four- 
teen, (the eldest) and asked himself whether she 
would have delayed to come to Christ’s supper till 
this time, if such conversations had been often had 
with his children. 

May not more be said of this affecting ordinance 
in such Janguage as will interest children, that will 
be calculated to excite early iw them a desire to 
partake of it?—While if they are taught that they 
are sinners—and that this is prepared for those 
who are willing to sin no more—they may be fitted 
to come while very young acceptably to the Lord’s 
Supper. A Farner, 
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Written fer the Youth’s Companion. 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


My dear little Laura,—I have not forgotten my 
promise to write you. It is late in the even- 
ing, and I suppose those restless little hands and 
feet are now still, and those merry blue eyes are 
closed in slumber. 

When the bright sun has withdrawn his light, 
and darkness gathers about you, have you never 
watched the stars as they steal out one after another 
in the far blue sky?—Well, glorious as they are, 
dear Laura, and beautiful as they all appear to 
ou, you never gazed at them with half the delight 
that was felt by some persons a great many years 
ago, when one bright star appeared in the East. 
That very night, not far from them, in a poor mis- 
erable stable, a little babe was born, and this bright, 
beautiful star, was the sign of its birth. As soon 
as these,persons saw it, they set out to find the 
littie child. As they moved on, the star glided on 
before them, until they reached the place of its 
birth, and then it stood gill. ‘They went into the 
stable, and there lay the little babe on its mother’s 
arm. She loved it very dearly, and pressed it 
tenderly to her bosom, as did your own dear mother 
when you were an infant. These men fell down 
and worshipped the little slumbering stranger, and 
brought him rich presents of gold and precious 
things. No doubt its mother was very glad and 
happy, but she might not stay long in safety with 
her little son even in that poor place. A wicked 
king was seeking to kill it, and when night came 
on, its father and mother were obliged to fly with 
it to preserve its life. Dear Laura, this little help- 
less babe was the Saviour of the world, and the 
bright star that I spoke of, was the Star of Bethle- 
hem. You will not wonder now that the wise men 
watched for it so earnestly, and were so glad when 
it appeared. You will remember this little story, 
and love better than ever to look at the bright stars 
when you go to bed at night, but do not forget be- 
fore you sleep to pray to Him who made both them 
and you. Your affectionate H. 





A PROSELYTING INFIDEL DEFEATED. 
In the course of my trip from Smithland to Nash- 
ville, as many of the passengers were sitting around 
the stove in the early part of the evening, I over- 
heard a gentleman in earnest conversation with 
another, upon the subject of the truth of the Bible. 
He was a proselyting Deist, and boldly asserted 
his belief that the Scriptures did not contain a rev- 
elation of Gon’s will, were not written by the per- 
sons who have been represented as the authors of 
the various books, and were moreover peplete with 
contradictions, inconsistencies, and absurdities, 
The gentleman to whom he addressed himself 
merely observed, that he had not yet made up his 





tle older.”—Another, five years old, put down his | 
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the other person still more to ply his arguments. 
Having, however, made some gross misrepresenta- 
tions, another of the company begged permission 
to correct him. This having been granted, he 
was met on most of the points he had advanced, 
and if I do not much mistake, effectually driven 
from them. ‘‘I suppose,” he observed, ‘I am 
talking with a preacher?”’ The passenger replied 
that he was a clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 
The conversation was then continued for upward 
of an hour, during which he advanced many of the 
common objections to Christianity, as they may be 
gleaned from Payne, Voltaire, Hume, and others, 
all the passengers, among whom there was a num- 
ber of highly respectable and intelligent gentlemen, 
being assembled in the cabin, and listening, evi- 
dently, with much attention and interest. The 
result, I presume I anr justified in adding, was 
somewhat different from what he anticipated. The 
following day he tried very hard to get a sufficient 
number to form a game at cards, but in this he 
entirely failed; and when it came to be evening, 
two gentlemen, at the request of the company, 
waited upon the clergyman, and solicited him to 
give them a lecture that evening. This was ac- 
cordingly done. And during the whole time I 
was on board of this boat subsequent to the ren- 
counter with the Deist, till I left ‘it at Nashville, 
some one or ather of the passengers would be con- 
versing with me upon the subject of religion in 
general, or the Episcopal Church, seeking infor- 
mation respecting the latter, speaking of it with 
the utmost respect, and expressing themselves 
much gratified with the result of the argument with 
the unbeliever. Indeed, I much doubt whether 
among an equal number of passengers in any con- 
veyance in the northern or eastern States, a greater 
number of persons could be found who would man- 
ifest more interest in the cause of religion. I was 
unacquainted with a single individual on board, 
but received, nevertheless, the most pressing invi- 
tations from many of them, Iving in different parts 
of Tennessee, to visit them, and much did I regret 
my time was too limited to enable me to do so. 

[N. Y¥. Sunday School Visiter. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
SHARK FIGHT. 
The following curious description of a ‘‘ Shark 
Fight,” in the vicinity of Calcutta, is extremely 
interesting. It is related by an @ye-witness, and 
is entitled to perfect credence: ‘‘1 chanced to be 
on the spot when this display of coolness and cour- 
age took place; and had I not witnessed it, I con- 
fess I should have been sceptical in believing what, 
nevertheless, is plain matter of fact. I was walk- 
ing on the bank of the river at the time when some 
up-country boats were delivering their cargoes. 
A considerable number of Coolies were employed 
on shore in the work, all of whom I observed run- 
ning away in apparent trepidation from the edge 
of the water—returning again, as if eager, yet 
afraid, to approach some object, and again retreat- 
ing as before. I hastened to the spot to ascertain 
the matter, when I perceived a huge monster of a 
shark sailing along, now near the surface of the 
water, and now sinking down apparently in pursuit 
of his prey. At this moment a native, on the 
Choppah roof of one of the boats, with a rope in 
his hand, which he was slowly coiling up, surveyed 
the shark’s motions with a feok that evidently indi- 
cated that he had a serious intention of encounter- 
ing him in his own element. Holding the rope, 
on which he made a sort of running knot, in one 
hand, and stretching owt the other arm, as if al- 
ready in the act of swimming, he stood in an atti- 
tude truly picturesque, waiting the reappearance 
of the shark. At about six er eight yards from the 
boat, the animal rose near the surface, when the 
native instantly plunged into the water, a short 
distance from the very jaws of the monster. 
The shark immediately turned round and swam 
slowly towards the man, who, in his turn, nothing 








mind upon the subject. This seemed to encourage 


daunted, struck out the arm that was at liberty, 
and approached his foe, When within a foot or 








































































































































































































Youth’s Companion. 


























two of the shark, the native dived beneath him, 
the animal going down almost at the same instant. 
The bold assailant in this most fri¢htful contest, 
soon re-appeared on the opposite side of che shark, 
swimming fearlessly with the hand he had at lib- 
erty, and holding the rope behind his back with the 
other. The shark, which had also by this time 
made his appearance, again immediately swam to- 
wards him; and while the animal was apparently 
in the act of lifting himself over the lower part of 
the native’s body, that he might seize upon his 
prey, the man, making a strong effort, threw him- 
self up perpendicularly, and went down with his 
feet foremost, the shark following him so simulta- 
neously, that I was fully impressed with the idea 
that they had gone down grappling together. As 
far as I could judge, they remained nearly twenty 
seconds out of sight, while I stood in breathless 
anxiety, and I may add, horror, waiting the result 
of this fearful encounter. Suddenly the native 
made his appearance, holding up both hands over 
his head, and calling out with a voice that pro- 
claimed the victory he had won while underneath 
the wave, ‘‘Tan—tan!’”’ The people in the boat 
were all prepared; the rope was instantly drawn 
tight, and the struggling victim, lashing the water 
in his wrath, was dragged to the shore, and des- 
patched. 

When measured, his length was found to be six 
feet, nine inches; his girth, at the greatest, three 
feet seven inches. ‘The native who achieved this 
intrepid and dexterous exploit, bore no other marks 
of his finney enemy than a cut on the left arm, evi- 
dently received from coming in contact with the 
tail, or some one of the fins of the animal. It did 
not occur to me to ask if this was the first shark 
fight in which he had been engaged; but from the 
preparations and ready assistance he received irom 
his companions in the boats, I should suppose that 
he has more than once displayed the same courage 
and dexterity which so much astonished me. The 
scene was altogether one I shall never forget. 
The neighborhood of the combatants to the shore 
—for they were only a few yards from it—enabled 
me to see what I have attempted to describe, to 
the greatest advantage.” 





Oh! I have turned and wept to find 
Beneath it all a trifling mind. 


I was in one of those high halls, 

Where genius breathes in sculptured stone, 
Where shaded iight in softness fulls 

On pencil’d beauty. ‘They were gone, 
Whose hearts of fire and hands of skill 

Had wrought such power—but they spoke 
To me in every feature still, 

And fresh lips breathed, and dark eyes woke, 
And crimson cheeks flushed glowingly 

To lite and motion, 1! had knelt 

And wept with Mary at the tree 

Where Jesus suffered—I had felt 

The warm blood rushing to my brow 

At the stern buffet of the Jew— 

Had seen the Son of Glory bow, 

_ And bleed for sins he never knew,— 

And I had wept. I thought that all 

Must feel like me—and when there came 
A stranger, bright and beautiful, 

With step of grace and eye of flame, 

And tone and look most sweetly bent 

To make her presence eloquent: 

Oh then f looked for tears. e stood 
Before the scene on Calvary,— 

I saw the piercing spear—the blood— 

The gall—the wreath of agony— 


One of the Schools had lost two pupils by death 

since the last meeting—one of them a young man of 
20, who had been ten years in the school; the other a 
Miss of 16, who had been six years a pupil—both of 
then left comforting evidence that they had eX peri- 
enced the grace of God in truth, during their last sick. 
ness. ‘They found the Scripture truth which they had 
treasured in their minds in the Sabbath School, to be 
of great service to them in forming their Christian 
character—they had previously learnt what Christi. 
anity is; they now could feel and experience its bles. 
sedness, and see a force and adaptation in the truth, 
which the Holy Spirit only can give. We hope the 
worthy Superintendant of that School will favor the 
good cause with an account of the experience of those 


scholars. 


One of the Schools had recently been favored with 


some tokens of the presence of the Spirit of God a. 
mong the pupils, and prayer for the continuance of 
the blessing was earnestly requested. 


We felt that it was good to be there—and cannot 


but hope that similar meetings will be held all over 
the land. - 
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I saw his quivering lips in prayer, 
‘* Father, forgive them’—all was there, 


—— 


VARIETY. 





I turned in bitterness of soul 

And spoke of Jesus. I had thought 

Her feelings would refuse control; 

For woman’s heart, | knew was fraught 
With gushing sympathies. She gazed 
A moment on it carelessly, 

And coldly curled her lip, and praised 
The high priest’s garment. Could it be 
That look was meant, dear Lord, for thee! 


Oh! what is woman—what her smile— 

Her lips of love—her eyes of light— 

What is she if her lips revile 

The lowly Jesus? Love may write 

His name upon her marble brow, 

And linger in her curls of jet-— 

The light spring flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet—and yet— 

Without that eves sth grace she'll be 

A lighter thing than vanity! 


Roy. 











EDITORIAL. 











POETRY. 
HUMAN INSENSIBILITY. 
I sometimes feel as I could blot 
All traces of mankind from earth— 
As if twere wrong to blast them not, 
They so degrade, so shame their birth. 
To think that earth should be so fair, 
So beautiful and bright a thing; 
That nature should come forth and wear 
Such glorious apparelting; 
That sky, sea, air, should live and glow 
With light and love and holiness, 
And yet men never feel or know 
How much a God of love can bless— 
How deep their debt of thankfulness. 





Pve seen the sun go down, and light 
Like floods of gold pour’d on the sky— 
When every tree and flower was bright, 
And every pulse was beating high, 
And the full soul was gushing love, 
And longing for its home above— 
And then when men would soar if ever, 
To the high homes of thought and soul— 
When life’s degrading ties should sever. 
And the free spirit spurns control— 
Then have I seen, oh how my cheek 
Is burning with the shame I feel, 
That truth is in the words I speak :— 
I’ve seen my fellow creatures steal 
Away to their unhallowed mirth, 
As if the revelries ofearth 
Were all that they could feel or share; 
And glorious heavens were scarcely worth 
Their passing notice or their care. 


Ive said I was a worshipper 

At woman’s shrine—yet even there 

I found unworthiness of thought; 

And when I deemed I just had caught 
The radiance of that holy light 

Which makes earth beautiful and bright— 





QUARTERLY TEACHER’S MEETING, 
The Superintendants and Teachers of the Boston 
Sabbath School Union held a meeting on the evening 
of the second Monday of September. There are 
eighteen Schools embraced in this Union, (which in- 
cludes only those of the Orthodox Congregational de- 
nomination)—and it was a very gratifying sight to 
see so many young persons met to encourage each 
other in the benevolent work of instructing the rising 
generation in the way to Heaven. We felt like adopt- 
ing the language of the Apostle, ‘I speak unto you, 
young men, [and young women too] because ye are 
strong, and have overcome the wicked one.” Yes, it 
is a victory over Satan, when our youth are enabled 
to overcome the temptations of a city life, and devote 
their hours of leisure to the heaven-born duty of 
rescuing young immortals from the dominion of the 
Prince of Darkness, and transplanting them to the 
Paradise of God. 

This meeting was not favored, like that of last 
June, with intelligence of revivals of religion in the 
Schools, and was mostly devoted to prayer; but the 
few remarks that were made, were the most practical 
and useful. It was remarked that some of the scho- 
lars came from families where the whole influence 
upon the child was of an irreligious kind. The im- 
portance of retaining such a scholar in the School, 
must be measured by the importance of his salvation, 
because it was probably the only means he would 
have of securing it—shall his 'Teacher then be un- 
faithful, or ever think of deserting his post? 

One Teacher had almost despaired of any good re- 
sulting from his labors—but he thought the fault 
might be his own—he resorted to more earnest pray- 





When eyes of fire their flashes sent, 
And rosy lips looked gloquent— 





er—and soon found a better state of feeling in his 


children, how they catch fish? 





Fishing at the Sandwich Islands, 
Extract of a Letter from Rev. John S, Emerson, Missi- 
onary at the Sandwich Islands, addressed to the Chil- 
dren in Strafford County, N. H. 
How ruey catcu Fisu.—Shall I tell you, dear 
This people have 
many ways to catch fish, but I am going to tell you 
of one very singular way. There is a small shrub, 
which grows quite abundantly here all about us, that 
the natives call hola. When the people are about to 
take fish, they all go and get a bundle of this bush, 
and pound it up so as to make it very soft and juicy, 
—then they go altogether, hundreds of men, and wo 
men, and children, and search out a place in the sea 
where they think there are fish, and throw their bun- 
dles of hola all together into that one place, then the 
water becomes very bad, and all the fish who pass 
through that water, drink and die. I suppose that 
the water is very pleasant to the fish, or they would 
not drink it—but as soon as they have drank it, they 
throw themselves upon their sides and die. It is 
sometimes the case that many thousands of fish are 
taken at once in this way. 
How MEN ARE caucut.—When I saw how the 
people killed the fish by putting the hola in the sea, 
“oe the poor fish who were taken so unwarily. But 
remember, that only a few years ago, men were 
taken about in the same way in America, and thov- 
sands were killed by poison put into our water. | 
suppose you know what F mean. It was those who 
sold rum to the people, that poisoned ths water which 
they drank, and thus killed a great many men and 
woinen. 





The Storm.—A Juvenile Exercise. 


[The following was rendered peculiarly interesting 
by the circumstance that a flash of lightning startled 
the assembly at the moment when it was reas Tris 
from the pen of a little girl scarce ten years old.’ 

‘* What can more sensibly illustrate the power and 
goodness of Jehovah than the impending storm.— 
With what anxiety do we watch the black cloud aris- 
ing in the west, as if to read the will of God in the 
trackless ethereal. When we see the vivid flashes 
of lightning, and hear the loud peals of thunder whieh 
plainly bespeak the voice of an offended God, how 
awful do we feel. Notwithstanding our lives are 
short, and we are in constant danger, yet while sur- 
rounded by such circumstances, we feel in more im 
mediate danger. It is then that we wish for a pro- 
tector; but mortal arm cannot protect us. We must 
look to him who but speaks and all is calm. He #& 
lone can protect us in such a trying hour, when des- 
truction threatens our ultimate ruin. After the storm 
has abated, and we are carried safely through, we 
should adore the benevolent Creator who preserv¥ 
us in the midst of danger. C. M. R. 

“ Norwalk Seminary, 1836.” [ W. Ch. Ade. 


Frightened to Death. 


A little girl, aged about eight years, the daughter 
of John Peterson, residing about five miles from 
Whitehall, was frightened in such a manner of T burs- 
day last, that she died in about two hours after the 
fright. Her brother, a lad of fourteen, dressed him- 
self in a dried bear’s skin, and chased heras she was 








class, and was-much encouraged in his labor of love. 





going to school. { Troy, N. YeWhig. 
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